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nately attached to tradition, distrustful of new experi-
ments, prone to look upon mental alertness as inconsistent
with moral uprightness: to think that the more stupid
a man is the more honest he must be. Slow to apprehend
and secretive, they do not annoy each other with excess
of words. Both the Englishman and the Turk love to
sulk in company, and in both sulkiness proceeds from the
same cause : they hold their tongues not so much because
they disdain to talk, as because they have nothing to
say.

Indeed, if it were not for a certain physical restlessness
and a certain moral cussedness (which we call indepen-
dence) the typical Englishman would, with a little
training, make an excellent Turk.

So pronounced and so palpable was this similarity of
disposition that it gave rise among the Turks to a strange
theory on the origin of the English. There is in Asia
Minor, somewhere between Anatolia and Caramania, a
district called Caz Dangli, and this the Turks, in the
eighteenth century, believed was the country from which
the Angli sprang. " On this account, they never fail to
claim kindred with the English wherever they meet,
especially if they stand in need of their assistance." The
traveller who tells this story illustrates it from personal
experience. While crossing the desert from the Nile to
the Red Sea, he was joined by a party of Asiatic Turks
on their way to Mecca. They informed him that, not
knowing the language and customs of Egypt, they had
been but indifferently treated by their own vassals and
co-religionists since they landed at Alexandria; so, on
hearing that an Englishman wras in the caravan, they
came straight into his tent, without ceremony, regarding
him as a compatriot, and offered that they should stand
side by side against the rapacious Arabs. The English-